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FOREWORD 


The first milestone marking the way toward the objec- 
tive of the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial has been reached. 
The sum of money required for the establishment of a 
Lectureship has been subscribed and the trust of admin- 
istering this fund has been accepted by The New York © 
Academy of Medicine. 


In the following Proceedings of the Memorial Meeting 
held on January 10th, 1931, will be found expressions of 
deep regard, affection and respect presented by some of 
Doctor Salmon’s distinguished friends. They have valued 
him, in these tributes, as highly as man can be valued, yet 
even their eloquence leaves much unexpressed and inex- 


pressible by words alone. We know his mind was stored 
with useful knowledge, that his wisdom was drawn surely 
and clearly from his own experience and that of others, 
that his courage was great and his sensitiveness exquisite. 
We know that this wisdom, this skill and this sensitiveness 
constitute the ringing truth of his record of service. Yet, 
in the final analysis, neither the profound spiritual quality 
of the man, nor the strength and fine flavor of his friend- 
ship can be caught in words, though they formed the great 
driving force of his extraordinarily productive life of 
steadfast devotion to his fellow man, for whom he labored 
so selflessly and gladly. 


For this reason, it is at once our privilege and our re- 
sponsibility, laid upon us by his untimely death to carry on, 
as best we may, his professional ideal of unselfseeking 
service. 


To this end, a Lectureship under his name has been 
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established to crystallize in specific form, as nearly as we 
can, the purpose of his life; to keep alive his immortal 
qualities as a great physician, that we who have so richly 
benefited by his friendship, his understanding, his know]- 
edge and his skill may share these gifts with those of our 
own profession and of the public who were less fortunate 
than we. The award of this Lectureship in the years to 
come will be not only a mark of distinguished achievement 


- but the highest honor, in that the recipient has been judged 


worthy to don for a space the mantle of that wise physi- 
cian, that tender friend, that true and “veray parfait gentil 
knight,” Thomas W. Salmon. 


AUSTEN Fox Riuccs. 
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THe CHAIRMAN: On asking the meeting to come to 
order, I may say that I am sure you are all very sorry, as I 
am, that the Honorable George W. Wickersham, who was 
to act as Chairman, has been detained by public duties in 
Washington. He regretted very much that he could not 
be present. When, therefore, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, 
the Chairman of the Memorial Committee, telephoned me 
of the circumstances and asked me to come to New York 
to preside at this meeting, I felt it not only a duty but a 
genuine privilege to obey the summons. 


We have come together tonight to do honor to the mem- 
ory of a great physician, a great psychiatrist, and a most 
public spirited citizen, one who, it is not too much to say, 
changed the course of the history of medicine and of 
psychiatric work in this country. As you know, this is a 
memorial meeting in honor of the late Dr. Thomas W. 
Salmon, and in connection therewith a substantial gift is 
to be made to The New York Academy of Medicine to 
perpetuate his memory. 


The course of the program has been slightly altered. In- 
asmuch as one of the several speakers is compelled to leave 
the meeting rather early, I shall call upon him first. He 
is the Pastor of the Riverside Church, is Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, and 
has written a number of important religious works. He 
was closely associated in work with Dr. Salmon in the lat- 
ter’s practicing years. As you know, the psychiatrist and 
the clergyman have, of late, found it advantageous to work 
together in many cases. This first speaker and Dr. Salmon 
had arranged together a program, which they had hoped 
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to carry out when the new Riverside Church was finished, 
in order to show what could be accomplished in a prac- 
tical way through the combination of psychiatry and re- 
ligion. 


I shall ask the Reverend Doctor Harry Emerson Fosdick 
to open the meeting with an address upon “The Effect of 
Dr. Salmon’s Life on the Community.” (Applause.) 


Rev. Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospick 


Humanity is divided into two groups: those who treat 
life as a trade and those who treat life as an art. Those 
who treat it as a trade live for what they can take out of it; 
those who think of it as an art live for what they can put 
into it. The one kind is represented by the head of a cor- 
poration dealing in a necessity of human existence, who 
before a court of law said that he proposed to squeeze out 
of the public all that he could in return for his merchan- 
dise. Life to that man was a trade. The other kind is 
represented by Professor Palmer, of Harvard, who said, 
“Harvard pays me for doing what I would gladly pay for 
the privilege of doing, if I could only afford it.” Life to 
him is an art. 


As between these two sorts of people, there is no ques- 
tion where the man belongs whom we honor tonight. Dr. 
Salmon never treated life as a trade. He always treated life 
as an art. It was not to him something out of which he 
tried to take all he could; it was to him something into 
which he put all he could. 


One of the finest expressions of this artistic attitude to- 
ward life was put by George Eliot upon the lips of Stradi- 
varius, maker of beautiful violins: 


7, when any master holds 
"Twixt chia and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
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The masters only know whose work is good: 

They will choose mine, and while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 

God choosing me to help Him.” 


That, I take it, was Dr. Salmon’s spirit. That indeed is 
the glory of the professions—the truly professional man, 
being one who treats life as an art, takes pay for his work 
but does not primarily work for pay. He works for the 
joy and pride of fine workmanship. 


I well recall the first case that I took up with Dr. 
Salmon. I had met him for years in official association on 
various boards and then, beginning ministry here in New 
York, I had a case come to me far beyond my power to 
diagnose or to treat if I could have understood what was 
the matter. So, taking advantage of my acquaintance 
with Dr. Salmon, I took up the case with him and thu; 
began a long series of coéperations on various types of 
mental and emotional disorder. I learned to love him as 
I have loved and admired few men I have known. One 
could always be sure that when a personality was put 
under his care, he would reverence that personality. 
Freely, gladly, as though it were a privilege and not a task, 
he gave himself to these cases of mine and then sat for 
hours with me introducing me into the secrets of modern 
psychiatry, giving me all that I have known about the best 
methods of individual work, out of sheer joy, I think, at 
finding a mind that kindled with responsive glow to his 
instruction. 


He was a great professional man. Life to him was not 
a trade, but an art. 


There is a story told of Sir Bartle Frére, an Englishman. 
He was making his first visit to a Scottish house. The 
master, in sending a servant to meet him, was wondering 
how he would help the servant to recognize the man when 
ke came. At last the master of the house hit upon this 
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device: He said, ““When the train comes in, you will see a 
tall gentleman, helping somebody.” 


That is a true description of Dr. Salmon—a tall gentle- 
man, helping somebody. We have in him a fine exhibition 
of the modern saint. There was the old style saint who 
withdrew himself from the ordinary work of life. But 
there is a new style saint, a man namely, with an unselfish 
spirit and a scientific technique. No generation in the 
world’s history before ever had a chance at that kind of 
personality—an unselfish spirit plus a scientific technique. 
There are two things in this modern type—one very old, 
the unselfish spirit, the source of whatever dignity across 
the centuries our human nature has possessed. It is as 
ancient as the prophet who said, ““What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” It is as old as Christ, who 
said, ““Whosoever would be first sinaies you, shall be ser- 
vant of all.” 


Along with this old thing, however, there is something 
new, the scientific technique. Now arises the man no 
longer fooled by superstition and supernaturalism; living 
in this new earth, where if he asks nature the same ques- 
tion in the same way, she will always give him the same 
answer, where if he fulfills conditions he gets results, and 
never will get results until he does fulfill conditions— 
where, therefore, he has in his hands a dependable tech- 
nique. This makes the new saint an unselfish spirit plus a 
scientific technique. 


All the hopes of mankind depend upon that kind of 
personality, and of that new type of saint Dr. Salmon 
was an illustrious example. (Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Someone has said that “the secret of 
service lies in character,” and Dr. Fosdick has shown us 
how the achievements of Dr. Salmon depended in a large 
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part upon his personal qualities of character. Indeed, it 
has been said of Dr. Salmon that, though his medical 
achievements were of high importance, his personal quali- 
ties of character were even greater. 


Dr. Fosdick has shown us what a psychiatrist of Dr. 
Salmon’s type can do for the community. We shall next 
hear about Dr. Salmon as a psychiatric specialist and as a 
teacher. A speaker to discuss that topic adequately must 
have been closely associated with Dr. Salmon, and must 
have been thoroughly familiar with his work as a scientist, 
on the one hand, and as a teacher of scientific and prac- 
tical psychiatry, on the other. The one chosen to address 
you on these aspects of Dr. Salmon’s life was one of his 
colleagues at Columbia University. As most of you know, 
after the war and after another period of work for The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Dr. Salmon was 
appointed Professor of Psychiatry at Columbia University. 
The Professor of Neurology at Columbia who has been 
interested also in building up the Department of Psychi- 
atry in the Medical School, is Dr. Louis Casamajor; he will 
talk to you about Dr. Salmon as “Psychiatrist and 
Teacher.” (Applause.) 


Dr. Louts CASAMAJOR 


Your Program Committee, honoring me with the 
designation to speak this evening, has asked me to speak 
of Dr. Salmon as a psychiatrist and a teacher. Appreciat- 
ing the honor as I do and cognizant of the importance of 
the subject assigned to me, I nevertheless am inclined to 
some disappointment that I was not asked to speak of him 
as a person and a friend. Great as he was as psychiatrist 
and teacher, he was greater as a friend. If I feel that I 
should rather tell anecdotes illustrating Dr. Salmon’s rare 
sense of humor, his kindliness and his original point of 
view, I know I am but facing the same temptation that 
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will beset those who follow me on this program. I shall 
restrain myself for surely they will succumb to it more 
graciously than can I. All of us here tonight have our 
favorite stories of Dr. Salmon that we treasure and repeat. 
In his short sauntering through life he left behind him on 
ail sides so much of wisdom and help, colored by his kindly 
humor and sprightly epigram, that for most of us that side 
of him will ever be the one which comes most readily to 
mind. 


Dr. Salmon was before all things a doctor and psychi- 
atry was his chosen field. He loved to care for patients, and 
mental patients with their great need for intelligent, kind- 
lv understanding made an especial appeal to him. He 
always sensed and felt the other fellow’s point of view, for 
from such have come the great doctors of all times. He 
found psychiatry somewhat by accident in his early med- 
ical years after a brief period of general practice in a 
small town; and, having found it, he took it as his own, to 
serve in its temple and advance its cause. Those of us who 
have observed the rapid advance of psychiatry in America 
since the war know all too well how great has been the 
influence of Dr. Salmon in placing psychiatry on a par 
with its fellows in the specialized practice of medicine. 


General Wadhams will speak tonight on Dr. Salmon’s 
service in the war. For this he is better qualified than I 
who probably served too close to him during those years 
to get a proper perspective. What he did for the army 
during the war was great but not so great as what he did 
for psychiatry. He came into an army which was ignorant 
of what psychiatry was and what it could do. What he 
left behind him in the Army organization General Wad- 
hams will tell you. It is within my province to talk about 
how he did it. 


Dr. Salmon was one of the finest teachers it has been my 
privilege to meet. What he did for the army was done in 
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his capacity as a teacher. Wherever he went and to whom- 
ever he met he talked psychiatry. His was the rare gift of 
the natural teacher, of making anything he talked of inter- 
esting and easy to understand. I doubt if he knew he was 
teaching nor did those whom he taught know they were 
being taught. They only knew that a new point of view 
had come into their thoughts—one which they could never 
forget. Dr. Salmon’s work in the Army in France will 
stand as a triumph of education. 


After the war we asked Dr. Salmon to take the chair 
of psychiatry in Columbia. At first he refused, claiming 
that he was not a teacher. Up to that time the teaching 
of psychiatry in Columbia had been a pretty sorry affair. 
I can speak with authority on that matter for I had done 
much of that teaching myself. Only in the fourth year of 
the course was psychiatry even mentioned to the students. 
Under Dr. Salmon, psychiatric teaching was begun in the 
second year. This, at first, was looked upon by the faculty 
as a radical innovation but it was grasped by the students 
as a golden opportunity. To his teaching in Columbia he 
brought the same simplicity and directness of thought that 
had made psychiatry a living thing in the army. The stu- 
dents were quick to learn from him that psychiatry is not 
merely a specialty of medicine but a part of everyday life 
in the practice of medicine. We of the faculty have seen 
that spirit grow in P. & S. until now the time allotted to 
psychiatry is well on a par with that of the other great 
branches of medicine. We of Columbia are proud that we 
can count Dr. Salmon as one of us and can carry on the 
work that he built on so firm a foundation. 


We have gathered here tonight to take the last step that 
will materialize Dr. Salmon’s memory for posterity. No 
one of our generation deserves that tribute more than he, 
nor could our generation find a better symbol to perpe- 
tuate itself. Our only fear must be that in the future he may 
become only asymbol. Tous, who were privileged to know 
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him, and to love him, he was much more than that. He was 
a person and a friend. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is but little wonder that Dr. Casa- 
major was delighted to have Dr. Salmon as Professor of 
Psychiatry in Columbia; this was not only because of Dr. 
Salmon’s scientific reputation, but also because Dr. Casa- 
major was, himself, one of the consulting neuro-psychia- 
trists in the A. E. F. where he was in very close contact 
with Dr. Salmon and where he had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of observing the practical character of his work. I 
emphasize the practical character of his work, for not 
every professor nor every teacher is what we call “‘a prac- 
tical man.” Of course, it is well that professors and 
teachers shouldn’t be merely practical; they must be the- 
oretical as well. But some professors and some teachers 
seem to have the practical side left out of them. Dr. 
Salmon knew the theory of his subject and respected its 
fundamental principles, but he also knew how to get prac- 
tical results. As Dr. Casamajor has pointed out, he was 
first of all a physician; he wanted to help people, and he 
was, fortunately, able to translate into practice the prin- 
ciples of the science that he professed. 


Dr. Salmon also realized (when he was approached in 
connection with the great mental hygiene movement, 
symbolized by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene that was initiated by Mr. Clifford W. Beers, whose 
energy and enthusiasm have done so much to forward it) 
that before a great deal could be done in the way of true 
mental hygiene, it was necessary to secure better care for 
those who were already mentally afflicted. Until better 
care was provided for them and until after more complete 
studies of those who were already sick had been made, the 
hope for a knowledge of causes of mental disturbances and, 
through that knowledge, for a true preventive mental 
hygiene movement seemed to him to lie remote. In my 
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own association with the work of the National Commit- 
tee, I saw abundant evidence of the soundness of Dr. Sal- 
mon’s conceptions. 


We have next to hear an address upon Dr. Salmon as 
“mental hygiene pioneer and leader,” and the one who will 
speak to you upon that topic has, himself, been a distin- 
guished social worker. As Secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, as President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, and as officer in a dozen 
or more of our important welfare agencies, he has had expe- 
riences that make him peculiarly fitted to deal with the 
topic that has been assigned to him. His interest in the 
care of mental patients brought him into early and close 
contact with Dr. Salmon and he learned to have a very 
high esteem for him. Mr. Homer Folks, as many of you 
know, also became a member of The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and has been a valued member of its 
Board of Directors. He has, for years, had much to do 
with mental hygiene work in New York State. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Homer Forks 


Mental Hygiene Pioneer and Leader! A pioneer seems 
to be a person who goes out somewhat farther than men 
have been before. Unlike the explorer, he goes out to stay. 
He labors prodigiously, long hours, day and night, week in 
and week out, year in and year out. He endures hard- 
ships. He usually has a certain feeling of loneliness. In 
the end, after a long life of pioneering, he leaves a place 
which is vastly more suitable for man to occupy, and more 
comfortable and more beautiful, than it was when he 
found it. 


Dr. Salmon was truly a pioneer in mental hygiene. 


It seems almost incredible that it is three and one-half 
years since Dr. Salmon went for a week-end trip from 
which he was destined not to return. But as his figure 
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recedes in point of time, it is not diminished; rather it be- 
comes more definite and the general outline more clear as 
the details become less distinct. As I think of him now, it 
strikes me that he led a peculiarly consistent life through- 
out. Through various changes and stages and occupations 
he was the same. I do not mean a consistent life in the 
narrow intellectual sense; but a consistent life from the 
point of view of a dominant continuing objective, and a 
persistently consistent personality under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 


His philosophy of life, as I knew him, seemed to be, in 
substance, that for every evil there was a remedy; for every 
injustice, there was a tribunal where it could be corrected; 
for every door locked in front of an opportunity for some 
person, there was a key and somebody to open the door, 
and if no one else was at hand, Dr. Salmon was the person 
to perform all these useful offices. Every contact was an 
opportunity and a call for service. The prime motive of 
his life throughout was service to those with whom he hap- 
pened to come in contact. In all his various connections 
that seems to me to be the strong, clear, constant motive. 


I knew Dr. Salmon first in a piece of work which per- 
haps most of you know little about, and which is little 
known generally. It was in 1904 or thereabouts, when Dr. 
William L. Russell, then connected with the New York 
State Hospitals, brought Dr. Salmon to the office of the 
State Charities Aid Association. Dr. Salmon was then con- 
nected with what is now known as the U. S. Public Health 
Service and he had to do with the admission of aliens at 
Ellis Island. He was a very young looking man and was 
young in fact, though not as young as he looked. He lived 
up at Brewster. He already had a family. He had a mod- 
est position. In the course of the work at Ellis Island he 
had observed various occurrences which seemed to him 
very shocking and yet he found it difficult to accomplish 
anything toward their correction. 
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The way immigrants were received who were suffering 
from mental difficulty, the way they were not cared for 
while waiting return to Europe and, perhaps above all, the 
extraordinary neglect, cruelties and wrongs done to them 
in the course of their return to the old world, not in fact 
to their homes or home towns, but only to the ports from 


which they had sailed—all this shocked him. 


He was shocked too by the very insufficient measures 
taken to discover such persons and by the resulting admis- 
sions of many hundreds of insane persons who very soon 
found their way into the hospitals for the insane. 


Dr. Salmon came to ask us to take a hand in getting 
some of those things corrected. He took his official life in 
his hands by coming at all, because, unfortunately, at that 
time to his then official superiors, everything was un- 
doubtedly, indubitably and beyond question exactly as it 
ought to be. In fact, he had been assigned to this duty be- 
cause there had been some criticisms made by outside peo- 
ple along these lines. A member of the staff who had some 
knowledge of psychiatry would be just the one to go and 
say that everything is all right, all the criticisms without 
any foundation whatsoever. But Dr. Salmon was not that 
kind of aman. He couldn’t have done anything, the facts 
being what they were, except to undertake to correct those 
injustices and wrongs that were thrust upon his attention 
from day to day. 


It seemed an incidental thing in a day’s work when Dr. 
Salmon came to ask us to participate in a modest and sim- 
ple effort to correct some undesirable conditions and oc- 
currences which no person, medical or lay, could possibly 
defend. As a matter of fact, it involved us and our friends, 
and all the important people we could reach and all the 
important people he could reach, and about seven years of 
work. It involved Federal legislation. It involved chang- 
ing rules in the Treasury Department, and I don’t know 
what all. 
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Bit by bit, and step by step, and never falling back, with 
his knowledge always at our service, and with his unfalter- 
ing confidence, the thing moved forward. After about 
seven years the matter was put on a very reasonable, satis- 
factory and humane basis. 


Dr. Salmon, as I came to know him then, was exactly 
the same person, looked at things the same way, and went 
at them with the same spirit, the same determination and 
from the same motives, as was true of him without change 
as long as I knew him. 


That was near the beginning of his active participation 
in what we might call mental hygiene, though he had been 
on duty at one of the state hospitals, primarily for a ques- 
tion of epidemiology. 


Then came his connection with The National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. If ever there was a job that might 
be said to have been made for a man; that is, that offered 
precisely the opportunities that he would most love to un- 
dertake, and was most fitted to do, the medical directorship 
of the National Committee was that for Dr. Salmon. If 
ever there was a man who was preéminently and particu- 
larly fitted for a particular job, from every angle, that man 
was Dr. Salmon for this position. 


Time wouldn’t permit going into the details of his work 
there. He found the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene a brilliant movement at the hands of Mr. Beers and 
his colleagues, and he left it a structural accomplishment. 
He filled in the picture, already in outline. He gave the 
movement force and precision, vigor and drive, and made 
it one of the great forces working for the betterment of 
human life in America. 


It would be fascinating to speak about his work in that 
Committee; how he went about in those prodigious labors 
that the pioneer must go through, from state to state, until 
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some thirty-five states were visited. He went from one 
hospital to another in those states to see how the insane 
were cared for, and he didn’t stop at the hospitals, but 
went to the poorhouses, and didn’t stop at the poorhouses, 
but went to the jails, and found sometimes more insane 
people in the poorhouses than in the hospitals and more in 
the jails than in the poorhouses. His winning personality 
and his wonderful spirit won their way in spite of all the 
criticisms necessarily involved in his reports. State after 
state swung into line with something like a reasonable men- 
tal hygiene program as to institutional care. His thought 
always went on farther and farther. It included mental 
hygiene for children, psychiatry in prisons, prevention of 
delinquency, and stage by stage, it really became a test 
for practically all phases of human behavior. 


As I ask myself, “What in the last analysis, in its most 
important sense, does Dr. Salmon and his life mean to me,” 
it seems to me I might almost put it this way: Dr. Salmon 
was born a great soul. He achieved a great intellectual 


calibre and stature and great effect as a man of action, not 
in the quiet of the library, but in crowded, overcrowded 
hours of service to his fellowmen. He demonstrated for 
all time to come that through action and through service, 
one may gain great understanding of human life, great 
ability, and a great measure of influence with his fellow- 
men. His life suggests that nothing is too great to be 
achieved by a man who undertakes primarily to serve his 
fellowmen on the basis of understanding and with no limi- 
tations. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Folks has spent so much of his 
own life helping the destitute and neglected and has be- 
come so conversant with the relations of bad heredity, of 
poverty, and of ignorance to crime and delinquency, that 
it isn’t at all surprising that he should have found in Dr. 
Salmon a man after his own heart. Dr. Salmon was one 
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of the first of the psychiatrists in this country to emphasize 
to us the difference between “insane-asylum psychiatry” 
and what may be called “social psychiatry.” He realized 
perhaps more than most men working in his subject the 
importance of the social applications of a knowledge of ab- 
normal mental tendencies. He looked upon the failures 
and the misfits in life, upon the victims of poverty and 
upon personal inefficiency as evidences of faults of human 
adaptation, in other words, as psychiatric problems. Mr. 
Folks has told you of his unprecedented work at the immi- 
gration station. He had two great objectives there, as | 
understand it. One was the social objective of seeing to 
it that those immigrants were treated in a humane way. 
The other was a patriotic objective. He wanted to protect 
this country from the influx of large numbers of inefficient 
imbecile, psycho-neurotic and insane immigrants and from 
the entrance of criminals and delinquents. 


The speakers thus far have referred to Dr. Salmon’s 
work in civic life. We are next to hear of his relationship 
to the World War in Europe, one of his most important 
contributions to the welfare of America and of the world. 
Before he went over there, while he was over there and 
after he got back, his mind was filled with matters of 
planning. He planned how to protect the Army that was 
to be sent, by keeping out of it the same sort of people that 
he tried to keep out of this country by better immigra- 
tion laws. As soon as he reached Europe, he planned and 
developed the Bureau for Psychiatric Service of which he 
was the head. Someone has said that “the neuro-psychi- 
atric service in France was Salmon’s service” and, to a very 
large extent, it was. He was made the chief consultant in 
psychiatry. When he returned to America at the end of 
the war, he kept ever in mind the importance of adequate 
care of those whose nervous systems and mental faculties 
had suffered injury in the War; and in the plans he made 
for their hospitalization, he also performed a great service. 
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We are going to hear something about his war work 
from a man who knows all about it, and, I may say, from a 
man of vision who, alongside of General Pershing who also 
deeply appreciated Dr. Salmon’s efficiency, seized the op- 
portunity of standing behind and staunchly supporting 
Dr. Salmon, to a large extent making his work possible and 
contributing to its success. Dr. Salmon had, in Europe, a 
difficult job entrusted to him. He couldn’t have accom- 
plished what he did without help. That help was given to 
him by a splendid group of medical men, on the one hand, 
and by a sympathetic General Staff, on the other. 


Brigadier General Sanford H. Wadhams is to speak upon 
Dr. Salmon as “Soldier and Officer.” (Applause. ) 


BRIGADIER GENERAL SANFORD H. WaDHAMS 


It was my very great privilege to have been associated 
with Colonel Salmon in France during the dramatic days 
of 1917 and 1918. I came to know him well and the 
friendship begun there continued up to the time of his 
death. 


In June 1917 General Pershing had arrived in Paris with 
the vanguard of what was to become the greatest military 
force ever assembled under the American Flag. Immedi- 
ately upon the organization of the headquarters of the 
American Expeditionary Forces it became my duty, under 
the direction of General A. E. Bradley, the Chief Surgeon, 
to develop and make effective a plan for the hospitalization 
of the American troops who were soon to be transported 


to France. 


Owing to the fact that the Allies had taken possession 
of practically all buildings in France in any way suitable 
for hospital use, a very difficult task presented itself. The 
problem resolved itself into two phases: first, the securing 
of such buildings as might still be available and suitable 
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for hospitals and not yet appropriated and, second, the 
construction of hospitals from the meagre facilities and 
the small amount of material that was then obtainable in 
France. Any thought of shipping across building supplies 
had to be abandoned early. Out of this situation developed 
the flimsy hut hospital which later grew up in many parts 
of France. 


Comparatively early in the development of this pro- 
gram, Colonel Salmon first came to Chaumont to place 
before the Chief Surgeon the problems that confronted 
him as Chief of the Division of Psychiatry of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. Prior to our entrance into the 
war Colonel Salmon had, by inspection and personal study, 
familiarized himself with the methods employed in both 
the British and French armies in caring for that numerous 
and very troublesome class of cases designated as the “neuro- 
psychiatrics.” 


With his habitually keen analysis of a situation, he 
had arrived at definite conclusions as to the methods which 
should be adopted in the A. E. F. I can see Dr. Salmon 
now as he elaborated his thoughts on this subject. He pic- 
tured the man in the trenches living a life almost beyond 
words to describe, and he pointed out the inevitable result 
to certain types of individuals of existence under such con- 
ditions. He made it very clear that the genuine victims of 
a war neurosis were sick men and deserved every consid- 
eration and care but that at the same time no effort must 
be spared to provide trained personnel who could distin- 
guish between such cases and the malingerers. One of his 
early recommendations, which was later embodied in a 
general order, was to the effect that the use of the term 
“shell-shock” should be forbidden. He was convinced 
that by so doing the Americans would avoid what had be- 
come a serious situation with the Allies. 


Almost the first of the barrack, or hut, hospitals which 
it had been possible to construct, was located at the little 
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town of LaFauche, which lay between Chaumont and 
Neufchateau. It was in the immediate rear of what had 
been designated as the American Sector, that is the so- 
called Verdun Sector. The completion of this hospital 
had been anxiously awaited by the Chief Surgeon’s office in 
order to meet the need for a general hospital to serve the 
troops in the adjacent training areas. At about the time 
the hospital was ready to be occupied Colonel Salmon pre- 
sented to the Chief Surgeon a comprehensive plan for the 
care of psychiatric cases which were already beginning to 
develop in considerable numbers in the A. E. F. 


One feature, and perhaps the central feature, of his plan 
was to have this LaFauche hospital designated as the re- 
ceiving hospital for the neuro-psychiatric cases which 
would originate in the zone of the army. The plan called 
for a staff made up of trained personnel, carefully chosen 
because of their knowledge and experience in handling 
such cases. Colonel Salmon pointed out that its location 
was ideal for serving the army and that any part of the 
tront could be reached by ambulance in two hours or less. 
By establishing an ambulance service at the hospital the 
whole front area could be readily and promptly served. 
In other words, his plan would accomplish what he con- 
sidered was absolutely essential, that is the separation of 
these war neuroses cases at the earliest possible moment and 
placing them under the care of men qualified to treat 
them. 


Colonel Salmon’s plan was so carefully thought out and 
se practical, and with every detail of operation foreseen 
and provided for, that though it meant a considerable 
sacrifice the Chief Surgeon approved it and the LaFauche 
hospital was designated as Base Hospital 117, to be used 
exclusively for psychiatric cases. It might be added here 
that the plan when put into operation was entirely suc- 
cessful, though attended with many difficulties which it 
had not been possible to foresee. | 
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These difficulties arose very largely from the fact that 
after the German break-through in March of 1918, cer- 
tainly one of the most critical periods of the whole war, 
General Pershing offered to Marshal Foch, who had just 
been designated as Supreme Commander, all of his Divi- 
sions which had completed their training and were ready 
for combat service. The result was that at this time Amer- 
ican troops, instead of occupying the so-called American 
Sector, were distributed generally along the entire Western 
Front. 


This distribution of combat troops interfered for a time 
with the plan so carefully thought out by Colonel Salmon 
and its complete operation had to be postponed until the 
American Divisions were once more assembled in the 
American Sector. 


Quoting from memory, it is my recollection that of the 
entire number of war neuroses cases that developed in the 
A. E. F., slightly over fifty per cent. were returned to 
combat duty. In other words, these men went back to 


the combat organization with which they were serving at 
the time of the development of the neurosis. Another 
forty per cent. were restored sufficiently to be able to serve 
in the rear areas and only ten per cent. were left to be 
evacuated to the home country. How gratifying these 
results were can only be understood by comparing the fig- 
ures given above with like figures of the other armies. 


Everything that Colonel Salmon attempted was based on 
carefully worked out plans. More than that, he had the 
rare ability to adapt or modify his plans to make them 
conform with the exigencies of the military situation, a 
very rare quality. Loyal to his superiors, he had their re- 
spect and affection. Kindly and lovable in nature, he was 
able to instil in the personnel of his department from the 
highest to the lowest his own broad and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the mental crises which the strains and 
stresses of war produced in the man at the front. 
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The war over, he at once threw all his energy into assist- 
ing the designated governmental agency in solving the 
problem of the care of the large number of psychiatric 
cases left in its wake. The Federal Government was illy 
prepared to care for these men. Congress hastily decided 
that the care and responsibility of the disabled should de- 
volve upon the Public Health Service. That Service, how- 
ever, had practically no existing hospitals and no trained 
personnel to care for the mental cases. Private hospitals 
properly equipped and staffed did not exist. There was 
nothing to do, therefore, but to build from the ground up. 
In the meantime the disabled were accumulating in large 
numbers with the arrival of transports from France. 


In this grave emergency Colonel Salmon placed his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Government and gave freely of 
his time and energy as long as there were ex-service men 
unsupplied with proper care. Those of his friends who 
knew of the heavy burden he bore at this time will remem- 
ber his unfailing optimism that this lack of provision for 
the care of the neuro-psychiatric cases would be corrected. 
He travelled up and down the country in prosecuting this 
work, spending his energy, his time and his personal means 
that the necessary special hospitals and the trained per- 
sonnel should be made available and that these mental 
sufferers should have a chance for recovery, or if that were 
impossible decent institutional care. 


Others will tell of his great contribution to medicine but 
to his friends of war days he will always be remembered 
as the friend of the soldier, particularly of those who 
emerged from the war wrecked in mind as well as body. 


We do well to honor the memory of Colonel Salmon. 
In his quiet, unassuming way he carried a great burden 
and accomplished a great work. Those of us who came to 
know him well appreciate the great privilege that was ours, 
the privilege of living and working with a man whose 
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heart was brimming over with a desire to serve his fellow 
man. The world is distinctly a better place because Tom 
Salmon passed this way. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: General Wadhams has laid stress, as I 
felt sure he would, upon the planning habit of Dr. Salmon. 
It was an outstanding factor in the success of all of his 
work. It resulted in attacking practical problems in a 
scientific way—getting all the facts possible bearing upon 
the problems, arranging all the data that could be accumu- 
lated with regard to the problems, and then brooding over 
them and trying to find solutions. He had, in the war, 
entirely new problems to deal with, for it was a new kind 
of warfare. No army has ever dealt with its neuro-psy- 
chiatric problems as the American Army did in the great 
World War. In applying the proposed solutions, there was 
a good deal of prejudice to overcome at first. Indeed, 
there was some actual antagonism to the methods sug- 
gested. It required all the strength of Dr. Salmon’s per- 
sonality, and it required the loyal support of some of his 
good friends in the Medical Department of the Army and 
on the General Staff to, as we say, put his ideas across. But 
they were “put across,” and the morale of the American 
Army was brought up to a higher level than would have 
been possible without them. Nor were these ideas and the 
practical results of their application without reflex in- 
fluence upon the other armies of the allies! 


You have just heard that a large percentage of the sol- 
diers suffering from “war neuroses” were sent back to the 
fighting line very quickly. I have heard it estimated that 
it amounted to some ten per cent of the fighting force. 
That was no small contribution to the success of the war, 
if you will but recall the total number of men in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


A Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Committee! After the 
untimely death of Dr. Salmon, there was a strong feeling 
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that the life and work of such a man should be properly 
commemorated. An influential Committee was formed 
and work was undertaken to raise funds to establish a suit- 
able memorial. It happens that the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of that Thomas W. Salmon Me- 
morial Committee knew Dr. Salmon in his very early med- 
ical work, for they served together as assistants in the 
Willard State Hospital some thirty years ago. Both Dr. 
Salmon and the man I am speaking of certainly did not 
conform to the popular idea of what psychiatric institu- 
tions do to the men who work in them. The idea prevails 
among the laymen (and I fear also among some doctors) 
that men who work long in insane asylums gradually be- 
come a “little queer” themselves. Dr. Salmon didn’t be- 
come “queer” and the man who is next to speak didn’t 
become “‘queer” either. I suppose the whole idea is false, 
but it is a libel that has some currency in the community. 
The non-official officers as well as the doctors of the Army 
are united in praising the common sense, the clear logic, 
and the pure and unalloyed sanity of Dr. Salmon. 


Before we adjourn, we should like to hear in some detail 
of the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Committee and its 
work. May I ask the Professor of Psychiatry at Cornell 
University, Dr. William L. Russell, for many years the 
Medical Superintendent of Bloomingdale Hospital, to 
speak upon this topic? (Applause.) 


Dr. L. RussELL 


What I am about to present is a statement relating to the 
Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Committee and the Me- 
morial, 


Little more than three years have passed since Dr. Sal- 
mon was here with us, and his personality and his achieve- 
ments are still vivid in our memories. ‘This meeting is a 
token of the love and admiration of friends and colleagues 
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who knew him personally. We easily recall the charm, the 
clearness, the persuasiveness, and the quiet force of his 
personality. We saw what he did and how he did it, and 
we are able, in some measure, to estimate the value of his 
life and work to our own and to future generations. 


We realize, however, that the time is coming when the 
name Thomas W. Salmon will not be as familiar to those 
who hear or see it, as it is to us, nor will it stir in them the 
memories, thoughts, and feelings that it arouses in us. 
Even his achievements, and their substantial monuments 
which we see so clearly, will have merged into the fabric 
of advancing civilization, and will be viewed without 
knowledge or regard of the part he played in their produc- 
tion. When he died so suddenly in August, 1927, his 
friends and colleagues, and the many others who looked 
to him for counsel, inspiration, and leadership, were over- 
come by the magnitude of the disaster. The loss to psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene seemed irreparable. It was 
hard to feel reconciled to the thought that such a precious 
influence and power must cease to operate, and that even 
achievements that would continue to produce indefinitely 
would no longer be identified with the personality witl. 
which they were charged. To preserve in some way, and 
tc pass on to future generations, some of the spirit and 
power of his life, and to apply it to the further advance- 
ment of the objects to which he was devoted, was a wish 
that soon became a definite purpose in the minds of his 
friends. 


After much informal discussion, in February, 1928, this 
took practical form in the organization of the Thomas W. 
Salmon Memorial Committee. The membership of this 
Committee consists of over 200 of his friends and col- 
leagues in different parts of the country. Three-fourths 
of the members are physicians. It was expected that the 
fund that would be required for the establishment of a 
memorial would, for the most part, be contributed by the 
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members of the Committee, and by other personal friends, 
colleagues, associates in organized work, and others who 
had become attached to Dr. Salmon as a counsellor and 
aid in their personal and other problems. It was felt that 
the amount obtained from these sources, whether large or 
small, would be a tribute of sincere love and of genuine 
sympathy with the purposes in view, and would be in keep- 
ing with Dr. Salmon’s preferences. 


Much thought and discussion were given to various 
forms of memorial that were suggested. All agreed that it 
must be something that would, in his name, contribute to 
the advancement of psychiatry and mental hygiene. After 
much consideration it was finally decided that, for the 
amount that could probably be secured, nothing that had 
been proposed would so well serve the purpose as a lecture 
or a series of lectures, on an independent foundation, to 
be given annually under the auspices of some scientific 
organization, and not restricted by the requirements of a 
formal educational system or curriculum. It was felt that 
the spoken and written word, which is such a mighty 
power in human relations and in the advancement of civ- 
ilization, would be a living memorial, with a vitality, and 
with a capacity for continuing influence under changing 
conditions. In other branches of medicine and in other 
sciences, lectures under similar auspices have long had a 
place of honor and usefulness. Psychiatry and Mental 
Hygiene have not been so provided and it seemed fitting 
that the first to be established should be in the name of 
this distinguished pioneer. The Salmon Lectures would 
furnish a means of presenting communications of special 
distinction and value. They would also provide an oppor- 
tunity for sometimes reviewing, for the benefit of the stu- 
dents and workers of the period, the character of Dr. Sal- 
mon’s life and work. It was anticipated, also, that the lec- 
tures would be regularly published in book form, and that 
4 growing row of volumes, each with a prefatory account 
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of the origin and purpose of the lectures, would, in many 
libraries, provide a widely distributed, permanent me- 
morial. 


Having thus decided, the Committee after a consid- 
erable period of further organization and of preparation 
for financing the project, in May, 1929, issued its appeal 
for contributions. The expense of the appeal was borne 
ky a group of Dr. Salmon’s more intimate friends. The 
response was so prompt, so enthusiastic, and so liberal, that 
it was in itself a striking tribute to the esteem in which 
he was held. It also revealed that a project of greater mag- 
nitude could probably have been accomplished. The Com- 
mittee, however, is satisfied, that the lecture scheme will 
provide a dignified and altogether appropriate memorial, 
and will serve some of Dr. Salmon’s deepest wishes. The 
appeal called for a minimum sum of $100,000 which was 
considered sufficient to provide an annual income adequate 
for the expense of a series of lectures and their publication. 
It was thought that, if a larger amount were subscribed, 
some other projects which were favorably considered by the 
Committee might also be financed, and this we hope may be 
possible. The number of contributors to the fund is 596. 
Contributions were received from residents of 31 states and 
of two foreign countries; 319 of the contributors are physi- 
cians. Contributions as small as one dollar were received, 
and a few, one from a Foundation, were quite large. 
Whether large or small, however, every contribution was 
clearly a token of affection and of a strong desire to con- 
vey to future generations something of the spirit and 
purpose of Dr. Salmon’s life and work. 


Before appealing for contributions, the Committee con- 
sidered it advisable to make provision for the permanent 
establishment and administration of the lectures, and to 
announce this with the appeal. It was believed that they 
would be best administered by some established scientific 
organization of high standing. It seemed fitting that this 
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should be a medical organization. Dr. Salmon was pre- 
eminently a physician, both in the specific sense, and in the 
broader meaning of the word—a natural philosopher. The 
fundamental aim and purpose of his life was the art of 
healing. It may be said that he was born into it. His 
father was a physician, and the life and work of a village 
doctor, and the experiences and problems met with in his 
practice, were no doubt familiar to Dr. Salmon from his 
earliest years. We may conjecture, from knowing Salmon, 
that his father was a follower of the best ideals and tra- 
ditions of the profession. This, and the ideals and tradi- 
tions derived from the generations during which the fam- 
ily lived in the Shakespeare country of England, were a 
heritage which may, in some measure, account for the in- 
tellectual clearness, the vivid imagination, the fine sensi- 
bility, the chivalry, and the spiritual quality which so dis- 
tinguished Dr. Salmon’s personality. He began his own 
professional career as a village doctor and he would have 
been happy to continue in that field of practice. His for- 
tunate advent into psychiatry and mental hygiene was due 
to circumstances, in which his principal contribution was 
his extraordinary insight into the problems of this field 
and the ability which he displayed in dealing with them as 
opportunity was presented to him. Notwithstanding, 
however, his interest and remarkable success in organized 
work, in which he was removed from the direct relations 
of physician and patient, he never ceased to retain the 
point of view and the feeling of the practicing physician. 
In every undertaking the vision of the sick man to be re- 
lieved was his guiding star. This did much to determine 
the quality and extent of the success which attended his 
efforts. In every phase of his career he made notable con- 
tributions to the relief of the sick. The psychopathic 
pavilion at Ellis Island, the hospital ship for the fishermen 
at sea, the form and methods of organization for war ser- 
vice, the psychiatric hospitals for disabled ex-service men, 
the State Psychiatric Institute at the Columbia Medical 
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Center, and the many improvements in the treatment of 
the mentally sick everywhere, which he brought about, all 
bear witness to this controlling purpose of his life. His 
deepest desire was to work directly with patients, and 
when he felt free to return to active medical practice he 
was filled with joy. It is pleasant to think that he was 
given this satisfaction in the last years of his life. It 
seemed, therefore, to the Committee, that it was peculiarly 
fitting that the Salmon Lectures should be under the con- 
trol and management of a medical organization, and that 
they should be fundamentally medical in character and 
aim. 
It was also thought that a New York organization 
should be preferred. Dr. Salmon was a New Yorker by 
birth and residence. He did, indeed, become a national 
figure, and many of his activities and achievements were 
national in scope. New York was, however, his head- 
quarters and his home, and his most intimate relationships 
were there. It was thought that the administration of the 
lectures by a New York organization would not neces- 
sarily require that they be confined entirely to New York. 
One or more of them might, and no doubt will, in any 
year, be given in other places. The lecturers might, and 
no doubt will, be selected from any part of the country or 
from other countries, and it was believed that the lectures 
would be of such a character that it would be a distinction 
to be selected. The Committee felt that what was most 
important was to entrust the administration to a medical 
organization, the standards and policies of which could 
be depended upon to maintain the lectures at the high level 
required for the accomplishment of the purposes for which 
they were established. After careful consideration, it was 
unanimously agreed that none was superior to the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and that it was the organiza- 
tion to. be preferred if it would accept the trust. Its high 
standing since its foundation in 1847, not only in New 
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York, but in the medical profession everywhere, its dis- 
tinguished membership from every branch of medicine, its 
permanent endowed administrative establishment, the 
breadth and freedom of its policies and activities, seemed 
to mark it as an institution in which the lectures would 
reach their highest usefulness. As he was a Fellow of the 
Academy, it was believed that special interest would be 
felt in cherishing and honoring Dr. Salmon’s memory. It 
was thought that under the auspices of the Academy, the 
lectures would be administered with reference to interest- 
ing and informing the whole medical profession rather 
than one branch of it. To muster into the service of the 
aims of psychiatry and mental hygiene the whole body of 
medical practitioners was one of Dr. Salmon’s fondest 
wishes. He believed, too, that better understanding and 
codperation between psychiatry and the other branches of 
medicine should be accomplished, and it was his intention 
to make this, to which he had already made substantial 
contributions, one of his main tasks during the rest of his 
life. It was decided, therefore, to make application to the 
Academy. The Committee was much gratified when, 
after careful consideration, the Council of the Academy 
accepted the proposal. This was announced in the appeal, 
and no doubt contributed materially to establishing con- 
fidence in the project and to securing support for it. 


The main purpose of the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial 
Committee has now been accomplished. The minimum 
sum which was considered necessary has been secured, and 
this meeting marks the inauguration of the Salmon Lec- 
tures. As Chairman of the Committee, I beg to congratu- 
late the members on the success of their undertaking, and, 
tc thank those, who, whether members or not, have by 
their interest and generous contributions, made this happy 
conclusion possible. We are especially happy that the New 
York Academy of Medicine is to administer the lectures. 
Dr. Salmon hoped much for human welfare from a better 
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understanding and a closer codperation between psychiatry 
and the other branches of medicine. In one of his addresses 
he spoke of Psychiatry as the neglected step-daughter of 
Medicine, whom a fairy prince named Science was about to 
elevate to a place of honor and greater usefulness in the 
family. There could be no better place for this happy 
consummation than the Academy, which is a home of 
Medical Science, where the leading spirits of every branch 
of medicine meet. Under its auspices, the Salmon Me- 
morial will, we feel sure, be cherished, and applied as he 
would have it, to be a light to help illumine the dark 
places of the mind. 


LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: It is now my privilege to 
present to the Academy the fund for the establishment 
of the memorial. 


Mr. President: Dr. Hartwell. 1 have been instructed by 
the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Committee to place in 
your hands this fund of $100,000, together with a list of 
those by whom it has been contributed. The fund is dedi- 
cated to the service of Science and Humanity, and is pre- 
sented by the Committee to the New York Academy of 
Medicine to be administered to this end as a memorial'in 
honor of the singularly beautiful and productive life of a 
distinguished physician and Fellow of the Academy, Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon. (Applause. ) 


Dr. JoHN A. HARTWELL 


Dr. Russell, in accepting this, the Academy does it with 
a deep sense of appreciation of what it recognizes to be 
an honor that has been conferred upon it. The Commit- 
tee, after very careful consideration, decided that the 
Academy of Medicine is the proper body to undertake 
this work. That is, of course, a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to the Council of the Academy and to its fellowship. 
It is also with a deep sense of responsibility that the 
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Academy undertakes the administration of this fund. It is 
hardly necessary to tell this audience, or to repeat to this 
audience, after what you have heard tonight, why the 
Academy feels that responsibility. 


I presume a large number of you knew Dr. Salmon 
personally. Those of you who did not, know of his work 
and cannot but be impressed by what he stood for and 
what his life has already meant and what it will continue 
tc mean. He was a Fellow of this Academy, a very much 
beloved Fellow. The field in which he worked, as Dr. 
Casamajor said, was to show the medical profession as a 
teacher that psychiatry was not a narrow specialty of 
medicine, but that it was something that entered into the 
daily life of every physician in his daily work and in asso- 
ciation with his patients. In doing that, Dr. Salmon was 
a great artist and a great physician. 


Therefore, it is with deep appreciation and a deep sens2 
of responsibility, Dr. Russell, that the Academy accepts 
this fund and will do its best to administer it in such a way 
that the ideals which Dr. Salmon stood for, and which 
have been so splendidly spoken of here this evening, shall 
continue to prevail and that his life shall go on as an 
example and a force in carrying through the great work 
he inaugurated. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: It would seem that Columbia Uni- 
versity and Cornell University are vieing with one another 
to do honor to Dr. Salmon’s memory tonight. The Pro- 
fessor of Neurology at Columbia has paid his homage. The 
Professor of Psychiatry at Cornell has presented this me- 
morial to the New York Academy of Medicine whose 
President, Dr. John A. Hartwell, has been Professor of 
Surgery at Cornell for many years. In order to make 
things even, the Committee has asked another representa- 
tive of Columbia to make an announcement regarding the 
choice of the first lecturer on the Thomas W. Salmon Me- 
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| morial Foundation. The announcement will be made by 
one who is himself a distinguished organizer, and who has 
H shown his capacity for good work in connection with the 
| 


Red Cross in France and with the organization of the Co- 
lumbia Medical Center. I call upon Dr. C. C. Burlingame 
to make the announcement. (Applause.) 


Dr. C. C. BURLINGAME 


The Thomas W. Salmon Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, acting under the terms of the agree- 
ment under which these funds were accepted by the 
Academy, have selected for the first award under the Sal- 
mon Memorial and as the man who is to give the Thomas 
W. Salmon Lectures during the year 1931, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Professor of Psychiatry of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Dr. Meyer is outstanding among the psychiatrists of the 
world, and as a psychiatrist, a leader in the fields of anat- 
omy, neurology, psychiatry and psycho-biology. 


A teacher from his earliest days in the United States, his 
influence on psychiatry expressed through his pupils is well 
known abroad. Conservative and sound, but with broad 
vision, at all times in contact with his own research labora- 
tories, he has for many years given a powerful stimulus to 
the building up and development of a “dynamic,” progres- 
sive psychiatry. 


Not generally known, however, is the fact that Dr. 
Meyer is the man who first suggested and first used the 
term “Mental Hygiene” and by that very naming gave to 
this great movement its initial impetus and a forward- 
looking comprehensive program. He has been identified 
with the movement from the day he named it and was one 
of the original organizers of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 
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A leader in the related field of the social sciences, Dr. 
Meyer is at the present time engaged in the work of inte- 
grading the several sciences upon which mental hygiene and 
psychiatry are built, to the further advancement of this 
branch of medicine. 

Dr. Hartwell, to you, President of the Academy, it is 
my privilege and pleasure in behalf of the committee to 
report this action. (Applause.) 


ADJOURNMENT 
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THOMAS W. SALMON 
1876—1927 


A TrisuTe* 


THomMas WILLIAM SALMON, M.D., 1876-1927. A 
prince among men, a sweet spirit, a helpmate of every lame 
and halting mind, Tom Salmon, the wise physician, left us 
without his peer in a way of life which might well become 
a new cult or form of religious faith for the great com- 
pany of his friends, his followers, his patients, if it were not 
the very essence of Christian living. 


The peace and distinction of his parents’ birthplace— 
Stratford-on-Avon—descended upon their son, and the 
tradition from his father of the healing art was held by 
our Dr. Salmon of the new world, as a trust worthy of all 
that the motherland has meant to our country. 


The inheritance of the gift of teaching came to him 
through his elder generations, and though the record of 
rapid events and pursuits in his own youth show him as a 
school teacher for two years, his later audience was uni- 
versal, and in a sense eternal since his every thought and 
expression led all who were with him, or read his words, 
upward to higher, happier levels of life. 


He touched nothing in his years of constant effort which 
he did not illuminate with his shrewd insight, his clarity of 
expression, his logical and courageous plan of action to 
bring results. 


* Delivered by Dr. Haven Emerson at the 18th annual meeting of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, held on November 10th, 1927, in New York City. 
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Inertia of the public, of bureaucracies, of ignorance, 
challenged his powers in proportion to their bulk and their 
offense to human needs. 


He wove his thread of golden deeds from hospital to 
hospital, from state to state, from nation to nation, be- 
yond the seas and back again, following the meanders of 
the maimed and doubting minds until he could secure for 
each handicapped one all the measure of relief they were 
capable of. 


He was a bulwark against the rising flood of guests who 
were already, to his discerning eye, unfit to share in the 
social privileges of our country. 


Epidemiologist of note, statistician of broad imagina- 
tion and rigorous precision, standard bearer of honest 
terms, counsellor of legislators, he carried a gospel of truth 
to the furthest, darkest, saddest counties of our continent 
and by his lantern showed the way to a fairer treatment 
of mankind by fellow men. 


Honors to him were but commissions from the world at 
large to gird himself for ever greater crusades, with loftier 
and more enduring objectives. 


He was a ferment, a catalyst releasing powers and acts of 
influence, far beyond the realization of those he swept with 
him from one field of conquest to the next, from solution 
to solution of hitherto insoluble difficulties, and on to the 
crystallization of new concepts which made the world of 
human thought seem simpler, sweeter and more secure. 


To have seen him mothering and fathering, judging and 
saving, his brothers in the A. E. F. was an experience in 
exaltation. Nothing which was needed was impossible of 
attainment. 


He could not be denied, for he never asked his govern- 
ment, his friends, his profession for anything for himself. 
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His was the humility of a beautiful faith in the power of 
wisdom, of fair dealing, of honesty, of clear thinking and 
frank speech to unlock the prisons of injustice, and to 
create new temples of the soul. 


If it is in the province of preventive medicine to provide 
a more beautiful tabernacle for the spirit of man to in- 
habit, Thomas Salmon did greatly enlarge and liberate the 
spirit of man. 


To have been privileged to share his friendship, to have 
been trusted with some part in the salvaging of our fel- 
lows, as he called upon us—these are precious memories. 


His cruise into the unknown at last, and so swiftly, and 
sc far too soon, leaves us to prove we are worthy of his 
confidence by devotion all the more convinced to the 
emancipation of the mind of man. 
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